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INO THE POOR 


WITH THE COMING of the Welfare State and the National 
Health Service it seemed that the trustees of the hundreds and 
thousands of small charities for the sick and the poor would 
eas find it increasingly hard to carry out the 
Position intention of the nies A recent import- 
of Trusts ant ruling by the Charity Commissioners 
will ease their difficulty by allowing them to supplement the 
benefits already provided by local and national Health Ser- 
vices. This could include, either by gift or loan, expensive 
special apparatus: bedding; fuel; wireless and T.V.; washing 
machines; assistance with gardening; house decorating; 
phystotherapy in the home, etc., etc. The whole list is long 
and remarkably far-reaching. Jobmasters take note! 


THE MARKSMEN of Prideaux House (Mark 11l), Hackney, 
have just carried out a job which we feel sure has never 
been done anywhere in Toc H before. They had a “Wishing 
“Wishing Week" when thirty-three of them, plus nine- 
rA tcen other Toc H helpers, delivered a 
Week questionnaire to nearly every house and flat 
in South Hackney. The question was, simply, “If you had 
one wish, what would it be?“ Later they called to collect 
the replies and talk with the householders. The answers 
were very revealing, sometimes amusing, often touching. 
They will help the Marksmen in their future service to the 
neighbourhood, and much of the information will be made 
available to the Borough Council and the local churches 
This novel exercise caught the attention of the local and 
national press. and a vivid report by Joy Meiville appeared 
in Punch on May 25 (after all. the old Mark HI was “Punch 
House™!) We hope to publish more about the results of 
“Wishing Week“ in the next issue. 
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IT IS A MATTER for satisfaction and thankfulness that it now 
seems clear that the Chancellor will, after all, agree that 
charities shal] have their selective employment tax refunded 
The Pavroll ' full. This is a triumph for common 
oT ~ sense and for all those who lost neither 
ax time nor opportunity in bringing public 
opinion to bear. Especially is it a triumph for the National 
Council of Social Service which co-ordinated the charities” 
case in a way that was reasonable, dignified and decisive. 


THE RECENT BOOK, Clubs for the Elderly, by Miss EmiLY 
WHITE, is just the thing for those wishing to help in any 
aspect of old people's welfare. Written as a report to the 
«~ National Old People’s Welfare Council, it is 
ee S based on her work in Lancashire and Derby- 
Skara shire and deals with club management, 
finances, programmes, welfare services, old people's likes 
and dislikes ... in fact the lot. Price 3s. 6d. (by post 4s.). 
108 pages, it is available from the National Council of 
Social Service, 26 Bedford Square, London, W.C.1. 


IN THE EARLY nineteen-twenties, a time when the ex-service 
emphasis was still strong in Toc H, one of the first Quakers 
to come into close working relationship with Toc H was E. 
A friend Sr. Jonn CarcurooL, a Friend whose life- 
; time of service to humanity in all parts of 
In Deed the world, in war and peace, is now 
chronicled in his autobiography, Candles in the Darkness, 
Bannisdale Press, 30s. It is, almost to a fault, a modest 
understatement, hut Toc H members may particularly enjoy 
the acccount of how he and Barcray Baron laid the founda- 
tions of the Youth Hostels Association in this country. 


FROM REPORTS THAT have come in it is evident that the 
Annual Meetings recently held in Areas now operating the 
“Promotion of District Teams” have shown a marked increase 
in purpose{fulness and productivity. We like 

Area Annual to fare that our recent series of articles 
Meetings on the subject may have helped towards 
this! In some cases much time was saved by Area ollicers 
circulating their reports wel] beforehand. Less time was lost 
on rambling impromptu reports from one District represen- 
tative after another. There was more time for ‘thinking 
imperially’. thinking deeply, and in consequence members 
went away with far more of a feeling that they were getting 
to grips with the real job. And what a difference crisp, 
humorous chairmanship does make! 
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In the library the Queen meets Sylvain Lahaye and Mme. Lahaye. 
(left to right), the Hon. Angus Ogilvy. Burgomaster de Sagher, 
the Duke of Edinburgh and King Baudouin. 


Behiad 


PURE PO EPP OPP 


ROYAL REVEILLE 


COLIN CAMPBELL 
CO ELETENELET ENL CALEEE TEL EETEEETELLECEECTELETELLLLTE] 


IT WAS A ROUSING WELCOME for the Queen at Poperinge. 
May 13, final day of the Royal Visit to Belgium. brought 
to Talbot House the Patron of Toc H and her husband, 
Prince Philip, the King of the Belgians and a distinguished J 
retinue. And Poperinge made quite clear its pride in being 
the birthplace of Toc H. Even the sun shone. 

Through streets crowded with children waving their 
Union Jacks and cheering townsfolk—and decorated with 
more than one Toc H flag—the ten-car convoy came to 
the Gasthuisstraat. In privileged place, opposite the open 
doors of the House, stood one hundred Belgian ‘Friends 


M 
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of Talbot House’: they received a special wave and a 
warm smile all to themselves. 


Greeted by the Vice-Patron, the Hon. Angus Ogilvy, 
Jack Trefusis and Sylvain Lahaye, President and Secretary 
of the Talbot House Association, and that most loyal and 
generous supporter, Burgomaster De Sagher. the Royal 
Party was led straight to the Upper Room. There the 
Founder Padre, miraculously rejuvenated after his spell 
in hospital, awaited to tell his slightly breathless guests 
the story of his beloved Chapel. 


In the hall: (left to right) Mr. and Mrs. D. G. Stratton of British Petroleum 
Compuny, Belgium; Stanley MRerwick, Hon. Treasurer; Gordon Blackman, 
Charleroi Branch; Lord Colgrain, President; and Tubby. 


On the floor below all the Belgian members of the 
Association, in which, under Belgian law, the property 
must be vested, waited in the library to be presented by 
Sylvain Lahaye, to whose family the House owes so 
much. It was a matter of regret that ill health had kept 
away lis elder brother Arthur, his predecessor as 
Secretary and now a Vice-President of Toc H, but the 
Queen and King Baudouin were very interested in the 
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picture of his father, Nestor Lahaye. when as Burgomaster 
he greeted King George V. 


And so down to the garden where Burgomaster De 
Sagher presented the members of his Town Council. 
Judge Wyseur, Police Commissioner T` Joens, the Dean 
and other clergy. A superb piece of Poperinge lace was 
presented to Her Majesty (a similar piece was also given 
to the Vice-Patron later for Princess Alexandra) before, 
quite spontaneously, she went for a stroll round the lawn 
talking to, and shaking hands with. some of the invited 
guests and members of the resident Toc H party. 


General view of the Garden Party 
in the grounds of Talbot House on 
the Saturday. At the fur end the 
boys’ band of St. Stanislas College 


provide the music, 


Back in the House the Royal Party met some of the 
officers and members of the Central Executive of Toc H. 
It was at this point, too, that they met Bob Allison from 
King Alfred’s School, Wantage, and Rosemary Young 
from Woking, both enthusiastic and experienced members 
of Mobile Action. Rumour has it that Rosemary did not 
realise till afterwards that the charming young man who 
was asking her such interested questions was King 
Baudouin! 
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The signing of a priceless page in the Visitors’ Book 
marked the end of a short but crowded visit, much enjoyed 
by all the Royal Party and their suite. Burgomaster De 
Sagher is now the proud holder of the insignia of the 
M.V.O. (First Class, Honorary) and Commissioner 
T’Joens of the Royal Victorian Medal (Gold) (Honorary). 
Talbot House has a signed portrait of the Queen and 
Prince Philip and the memory of an unforgettable day. 


The Queen went on to hear the Last Post at the Menin 
Gate in leper. But in Poperinge she had heard an unmis- 
takeable Reveille. Britain's Queen and the King of the 
Belgians came together to Talbot House where, as the 
Burgomaster said, a new era is beginning. 


The Vice-Patron stayed on in the House to be host at 
a garden party next day to which half Poperinge seemed 
to have been invited. He had been out and about meeting 
some of the Toc H enthusiasts in the town and Bob 
Allison, veteran of two working parties at De Lovie, the 
children’s home nearby. had taken him to see some of the 
painting and concreting done by the parties. 

That morning Tubby had celebrated in the Upper 
Room, assisted by Stan Berwick. Honorary Treasurer for 
so many years and faithful Branch member for almost as 
long as Toc H has been in existence. After the blessing 
Tubby suddenly said, “Now we will all say the Nunc 
Dimittis”. It seemed appropriate. 


The Birthday Honours 
CONGRATULATIONS to the following members whose 
awards appeared in the Queen's Birthday Honours: the 
Rt. Rev. R. O. Hall, Bishop of Hong Kong, C.M.G.; 
H. R. Pratt Boorman (Bilsingion Branch, Kent), C.B.E.: 
J. F. Colquhoun (Boy Scout I.H.Q.), C.B.E.; the Rev. 
F. Laight (Missions to Seamen), M.B.E.; W. H. McVicker 
(Boys’ Brigade H.Q.), O.B.E. Congratulations also to 
David Baron (son of ‘Barkis’), O.B.E., for social welfare 
work in Hong Kong. 


5. aL} 
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Toc H and Toc H Women’s Association 


A joint declaration of policy 


———————————— nal 


THE CENTRAL COUNCIL of Toc H, meeting at Swanwick 
on April 30, 1966, adopted the following Resolution: — 


Intending that the Movement of Toc H shall become a 
single association with one constitution, one Central Coun- 
cil, one Central Executive Committee and one headquarters 
organisation, within which there shall | be men’s units, 
women's units and joint units, this Council resolves that the 
1924 Resolution deferring the consideration of the election 
of women to the membership of Toc H sine dic, shall be 
rescinded as soon as possible. With a view to an early 
demonstrable advance in this direction, this Council directs 
the Central Executive to invite the Central Executive of the 
Women’s Association to join with it in formulating and 
implementing such steps towards integration as may be 
possible before the rescinding of the 1924 Resolution; these 
steps to include the delegation of a wide measure of 
authority to a Central Joint Executive Committee on sub- 
jects of joint concern, for example:— 

Ceremonies; 

Terms and conditions of Membership: 

Publications; 

Publicity; 

Recognition of joint units; 

Youth Projects; 

The revision of boundaries between Districts, Areas 

and Regions; 

Stimulating the formation of Joint Teams. 
The Central Joint Executive Committee shall be nominated 
from among their own members by the Central Executives 
of the two Associations sitting together. 
This Council calls for a report from the Central Execu- 
uve at a combined meeting of the Councils of the two 
Associations in 1967. 


The Central Council of the Toc H Women’s Associa- 
tion, meeting at Swanwick on March 12, took account 
of the fact that Toc H was going to consider a motion 
in the terms of the Resolution above. The Women's Coun- 
cil authorised its Central Executive Committee to co-oper- 
ate with the men’s Central Executive in setting up a Joint 
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Executive Committee if the men’s Council accepted the 
Resolution. 


A Joint Executive Committee was constituted in the 
month of June and. commencing in July, will consider the 
subjects remitted to it by the two Executives. In due 
course the Joint Executive will report to the individual 
Executives what action it recommends should be 
commended to members of the two Associations. 


The respective headquarters of the two Associations 
are actively examining what steps can be taken to rationa- 
lise and economise their central administration. We com- 
mend to the Branches, Districts and Areas of the two 
Associations that they should begin to look at District 
and Area boundaries in order to pave the way for inte- 
gration at District and Area levels. The Resolution that 
has been passed, while envisaging the continuation of 
separate men’s and women’s Branches, and some joint 
Branches. does look forward to an eventual integration 
of representation at District and Area levels, to enable the 
election of one Central Council and one Central Executive. 


GEORGE Davis, 

Hon. Administrator, Toc H. 

VERA HARLEY, 

General Secretary, Toc H Women's Association. 


Mark Well! 


Mark XI now has its own man on the Leicester City 
Council! When Keith Ratcliffe, a Marksman for the past 
three years, was nominated as a candidate for Castle 
Ward his prospects did not seem too rosy against an oppo- 
nent of some five years’ experience on the Council. Not 
to be daunted, Keith vigorously set about gaining support 
and his fighting spirit paid off handsomely with a majority 
of five hundred. 
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Fair Thinking about Rhodesia 


THE EDITOR 


Ir IS ALWAYS tempting to jump to sweeping conclusions 
or to imagine that all the right is on one side and all 
the wrong on the other. Nothing is ever as simple as that 
—least of all when it concerns Africa. On the one hand 
we can say that it is all too difficult for the outsider and 
therefore it is best not to butt in: this is wrong because 
what affects the welfare of other people must always be 
our concern. On the other hand we may learn all we 
can about the subject—which is good—but it becomes 
bad if we then proceed to pronounce upon the issues as 
if there were now nothing further to be learned. 


We have known friends from South Africa, progres- 
sives, moderates in their political views and very critical 
of so much of extremist Nationalist policies who, to their 
own horror, have found themselves in this country 
vigorously defending Dr. Verwoerd and all his works! 
They have been driven to this by the remarkable amount 
of ill-informed nonsense that we turn out over here in our 
efforts to sound like experts on South Africa’s predica- 
ment. 


The problem is scarcely less complicated in Rhodesia 
and the present crisis over U.D.I. finds Rhodesian Toc H 
members sincerely taking opposing views. In this issue 
we publish the arguments from both sides by two Toc H 
members whose love for Rhodesia is beyond question. 
Here are brief biographical notes about them: — 


Sir Robert Tredgold, P.C., K.C.M.G., Q.C. A Rhodesian 
whose stock goes back to the great missionary names of 
Livingstone and Moffat. Beginning as a barrister in Bulawayo, 
between 1936 and 1955 he held, amongst many other posts, 
those of Minister of Justice and Chief Justice of Southern 
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Rhodesia; he was Chief Justice of the Federal Supreme Court 
from 1955 until 1960, when he resigned in protest against 
increasingly repressive legislation. Joined Toc H whilst study- 
ing over here in the early 1920's. Has long been our Hon. 
Commissioner for Central Africa. 


Charles K. ‘Thompson. Went to Rhodesia in 1927 as an Assis- 
tant Enginecr on Rhodesia Railways, and retired in 1962 as 
Chief Civil Engineer. Joined Toc H in 1927 and has been a 
member of most of the units in both Northern and Southern 
Rhodesia. Represented Rhodesia Railways on the multi-racial 
National Convention in 1960 and was Chairman of the Mata- 
beleland participants. Was on several committees dealing with 
the climination of discriminatory legislation and practices, 
and for the fostering of racial harmony. A Steward of the 
Methodist Church, has lived in England since 1962, but has 
visited Liberia, Angola. and Rhodesia within the past eighteen 
months. 

Even from these articles one may see how blurred are 
the outlines. It is all very confusing, but in this kind of 
human jigsaw puzzle total confusion is the point at which 
we all must begin. Pray God one day all the pieces may 


come together in one rich and harmonious pattern. 


* * * 


Why Independence 
CHARLES THOMPSON 


RHODESIA’S CLAIM for independence is not something 
that has cropped up within the past few months—or even 
years. It dates back to before the last war but was shelved 
whilst Rhodesians—like other Commonwealth members 
—were engaged in the war effort. After the war the matter 
became submerged in the negotiations which were taking 
place on the making of the Federation of the two 
Rhodesias and Nyasaland, it being suggested that the 
larger, wealthier, and more viable unit would ultimately 
qualify for dominion status within the Commonwealth. 
Rhodesians accepted this as a reasonable prospect, and 
thereafter threw their weight into making a success of 
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the Federation, described by a British Government 
spokesman as “here to stay”. 


The break-up of the Federation in 1963 (as a result of 
a unilateral decision of the British Government which had 
neither the approval of the Federal Government nor of 
the S. Rhodesian Government) made it possible for 
Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland to become sovereign 
independent states. Southern Rhodesia had already been 
independent “within the Federal framework” and had 
every right to expect that this would become straight inde- 
pendence. Jt was a bitter blow when the British Govern- 
ment refused to recognise this, and the wound has never 
healed. 


Rhodesians further claim that their country had been 
degraded in the eyes of the Commonwealth by the refusal 
of the British Government since 1963 to renew the privi- 
lege of attendance by the S. Rhodesian Prime Minister 
at the Conference of Commonwealth Prime Ministers. 
Ever since these conferences have been held the S. Rho- 
desian Prime Minister had been invited to attend and, after 
Federation, this privilege had devolved on the Federal 
Prime Minister. On the break-up of Federation in 1963 
the privilege was not re-introduced, and Rhodesia was 
again ‘slapped down’; and this largely to appease the other 
African members of the Conference whose states were far 
younger and less developed than Rhodesia. Is it any won- 
der that Rhodesians began to feel that they were being 
treated as a pariah? Had their past record and achieve- 
ments been forgotten? They would be the first to admit 
that much remained to be donc, but they were not 
ashamed of what had been done in the 70 years of their 
country’s existence, especially in the improvement of the 
lot of the African people, which was superior to that of 
most countries to the North. 


Livingstone himself believed that, to rescue Africa from 
degradation and the slave trade, secular as well as sacred 
influences must be used. “Christianity, commerce, and 
civilisation” was his formula. He favoured white settle- 
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ment in the vast unoccupied parts of the African hinter- 
land as he believed that the influence of civilised com- 
munities upon the African could not fail to be beneficial. 


When the country was first settled by the whites in 
1890 the African population was composed chiefly of two 
major tribes, themselves settlers of recent years, and num- 
bering around 400,000: it is now nearly four million. Does 
this increase indicate repression or neglect of the indi- 
genous people? Of the four million Africans over half are 
under seventeen years of age; about 42,000 can be said 
to have accepted Western culture and beliefs, and live in 
a Western fashion; over one million are ‘newly developed’ 
and are no longer illiterate; and over 24 million are the 
majority of the African community who cling to what they 
feel is the comparative safety of their own tribal custom 
and beliefs. 


From 1890 until 1923 the country was administered 
under Royal Charter granted to the British South Africa 
Company. In the latter year, after a referendum in which 
voters chose responsible government as an alternative to 
incorporation in the Union of South Africa, S. Rhodesia 
was given full internal self-government except for certain 
reserved powers affecting, in particular, African interests 
and constitutional amendments, which were retained by 
the British Government. 


After nearly forty years of peaceful existence and steady 
development the 1950’s brought the ‘winds of change’ 
sweeping down from the North, and a spirit of unrest, 
anxiety, and unhappiness, became evident. The country 
became, in the words of the poet Housman, “a land of 
lost content”. This situation gave rise to a spontaneous 
reaction of the public to the need for an immediate forum 
where all races could mect to present to cach other, face 
to face, an analysis of the country’s problems. A multi- 
racial Convention was held of representatives of organisa- 
tions reflecting all interests and shades of opinion 
throughout Rhodesia. The report of this Convention was 
hailed as reflecting the deep desire of all races to be 
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reasonable in their approach to the most thorny of the 
country’s problems in order that a solution might be 
found in the only practicable way—by compromise 


A new spiril seemed to come out of the Convention 
and when, in 1961, a new Constitution was Proposed 
which offered Africans greater representation in Parlia- 
ment, a referendum of the electorate resulted in a two to 
one majority in favour. It was recognised, and accepted 
that this was a first step towards ultimate majority rule b 
Africans. African political opinion, as represented b 
Mr. Joshua Nkomo, said “we feel that the new provisions 
have given us a certain amount of assurance that the 
country will not pursue policies which mean that Africans 
would perpetually be unable to control their country”. 
His subsequent repudiation of the agreement, and boycott 
of ihe elections held under the new Constitution, and his 
obstinacy and intransigence since then, have caused white 
Rhodesians to reconsider their position; in spite of this, 
however, they and many black Rhodesians are determined 
that their country shall go forward to full nationhood. 


Wider Franchise 


Rhodes’ dictum of “equal rights. for all civilised men” 
is demonstrated in there being a common voters’ roll. 
Ever since 1923 the vote has been granted to anyone, 
regardless of race or colour, who can provide certain 
minimal qualifications, and there has never been any re- 
striction on the eligibility of Africans to become members 
of Parliament. The franchise was widened in 1957 to pro- 
vide for persons with low income but with a reasonable 
standard of education, and again in 1961 under the new 
Constitution. This provides two rolls, an “A” roll to elect 
50 members to represent the more highly qualified voters 
(of any race) whilst 15, representing electoral districts, are 
elected by voters of lower qualifications (again regardless 
of colour) on the “B” roll. The effect was to give the 
vote to a large number of people (mainly African) who 
did not qualify under the old single roll system. There 
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are, of course, Africans with the necessary qualifications 
enrolled on the “A” roll. 


Rhodesia has proud records in the fields of African 
health and education, comparing most favourably with 
states to the North. There is one hospital bed for every 
250 of the African population, and one doctor for every 
7,300 persons, compared with one bed for every 1,100 
and one doctor for every 18,000 in Ghana. 85% of its 
school age children are at school, compared with 41% in 
Nigeria. When it is remembered that the burden of taxa- 
tion falls largely on the shoulders of the 220,000 whites 
it can be appreciated that Rhodesia is making tremendous 
efloris for the well-being of the Africans. 


With these records, coupled with the steady growth in 
the economic and social structure of the community, 
Rhodesians are rightly indignant at the apparent reluct- 
ance of the British Government to grant them what they 
feel is their just and due reward. States to the North, 
with far less experience in government, and with inferior 
records in the fields mentioned, have been given their 
independence, but with what results? The formation of 
one-party states; dictatorships; corruption: and military 
coups. These are what Rhodesians fear the British Gov- 
ernment wishes to impose on them, under pressure from 
the African members of the Commonwealth, and else- 
where. This is contrary to their belief in the steady 
development of a parliamentary democracy. They were 
not prepared to accept it, and broke away, after months 
of agonising heart-searching, to continue the process of 
satisfying the legitimate aspirations of every individual, 
and of the various sections of the multi-racial society, 
which process must be relatively slow if it is to be rela- 
lively sure. 


The so-called ‘illegal régime’ of Mr. lan Smith is, in 
fact, the constitutionally elected government of Rhodesia, 
and should be recognised as such, whether one agrees with 
it or not. There is an Opposition Party which, at the 
moment, is wholly African. An African M.P. told the 


res 
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writer that they were not for ‘one man, one vote’, and 
that he would welcome having black faces on the Govern- 
ment benches, and white faces on the Opposition benches. 


The historian, Lord Acton, commenting on the 


American Declaration of Independence, wrote: “. . . the 
nation is responsible to Heaven for the acts of the 
State... .” All that Rhodesians ask is that they shall 


be allowed to decide how their country shall be developed 
for the good of all its inhabitants, and they are prepared 
to defend, with their lives if necessary, their right to do 
this. 


* * * 


Against Independence 
R. C. TREDGOLD 


RHODESIA has always had a nominally non-racial fran- 
chise but the question of African participation in politics 
did not really arise until the early 1950s. Up till then the 
number of politically conscious Africans had been negli- 
gible. When it became apparent that African political 
advancement was a real and immediate issue, the majority 
of white people, after much heart searching, accepted the 
fact that, sooner or later, there had to be African majority 
rule and began to move in that direction, albeit slowly 
and hesitantly. 


The franchise commission, appointed in 1957, gave its 
opinion that immediate majority rule was out of the 
question. It recommended a common voter’s roll, but 
suggested that qualifications for the franchise should be 
laid down. It recommended qualifications that were 
genuinely intended as a test as to whether the Africans 
(or others possessing them) had the necessary intelligence 
and background to exercise a vote. This at least was an 
approach that could be justified on moral grounds. In 
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all the succeeding discussions of the admission of Africans 
to the franchise this approach has been ignored. The 
question posed has been, “how many Africans will a given 
qualification admit to the franchise?”. This approach is 
obviously morally indefensible. 


However, when the latest franchise qualifications were 
fixed in the 1961 Constitution they did provide for some 
African participation in the political field. Qualifications 
were fixed that it was known would exclude, for the time 
being, the great majority of Africans from the ordinary 
vote, which was classified as the ‘A’ vote. But a system 
of ‘B` votes was introduced, which gave the Africans sub- 
stantial voting power in respect of 15 out of the total of 
65 parliamentary seats and a limited vote (up to a maxi- 
mum of 25%) in the other constituencies. Even on the 
‘B` roll less than 4% of the adult Africans could vote. 


At first the African nationalist leaders accepted these 
proposals, fascinated perhaps by the prospect of 15 seats, 
where previously there had been none. But they were 
rejected out of hand by the rank and file, who felt that the 
4% participation was totally inadequate. The leaders 
bowed to the will of their supporters and withdrew their 
acceptance of the proposals. There were other cogent 
reasons (which need not be discussed here) for this deci- 
sion, and, whether it was right or wrong, it was certainly 
not capricious. Yet it appeared so to the white people. 
They had persuaded, themselves that they had made the 
Africans a generous offer and, when this was rejected, it 
hardened their opinion and Jed them to believe that they 
were dealing with people who were not open to reason. 


Thereafter events elsewhere in Africa did -everything 
to confirm the whites in their view. -In thé newly emanci- 
pated African territories much went awry and, in some, 
democratic institutions were overthrown and replaced by 
autocracy. In the Congo the Belgians, in an unparalleled 
act of international irresponsibility, walked out, leaving 
the Africans totally unprepared to take over government. 


| il 
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In the result something approaching anarchy supervened 
and atrocities were perpetrated. Refugees poured into 
Rhodesia. They had dreadful stories to tell and their 
stories lost nothing in the telling. The white people in 
Rhodesia became desperately alarmed. 


They had accepted the 1961 Constitution which was 
intended to lead ultimately to majority rule. It was 
defective in many ways but its most serious defect was its 
uncertainty. No one could say with confidence how long 
it would be before it brought majority rule. Competent 
estimates varied from eight years to fifty years. The for- 
mer possibility alarmed the whites, the latter the Africans. 


For the moment this Constitution placed power firmly 
in the hands of the whites. It seemed to them that unless 
they kept il, their future was in jeopardy, and that the 
only way to secure it was by gaining independence before 
the threat of African advancement assumed serious pro- 
portions. To them the concept of independence meant 
the right to do exactly what they thought best, in particu- 
lar to halt African political advancement at any point at 
which they, in their wisdom, thought it advisable. Thus 
arose an insistent demand for independence, which was 
exploited with a greater or lesser degree of sincerity by 
politicians. 

Led by these politicians, the whites convinced themselves 
that the issue lay between independence and immediate 
black majority rule. This was quite untrue. No one had 
suggested interference with the 1961 Constitution, which 
on the most optimistic (or pessimistic) view could not have 
brought majority rule for a considerable time; but this 
does not alter the fact that the majority of whites had 
become satisfied in their own minds that, unless some- 
thing was done, black majority rule was imminent. 


On this assumption the Rhodesian Front government 
swept all before it with the overwhelmingly white elec- 
torate. It gained every scat in parliament except the 15 
‘B’ roll seats. It made a demand for immediate indepen- 
dence of the United Kingdom Government. 
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What happened thereafter has been much confused by 
biased and tendentious accounts of the negotiations be- 
tween the United Kingdom and Rhodesian Governments, 
placing stress on this or that collateral issue. Yet the 
ultimate issue is perfectly plain. The Rhodesian Govern- 
ment demanded independence on a Constitution (whether 
a modification of the 1961 Constitution or another) that 
would leave in the hands of the whites the power to 
amend, if and when they might be convinced that African 
political advancement had become a threat to white 
supremacy. The United Kingdom Government was not 
prepared to accept any Constitution that did not ensure 
unimpeded advancement to majority rule. There is not 
the slightest question that, had these issues been resolved, 
little difficulty would have been experienced in reaching 
agreement on all other points. When the negotiations 
broke down there was an illegal unilateral declaration of 
independence. 


There are approximately 200,000 white people in 
Rhodesia, and approximately four million black people. 
What the whites are demanding is not, as is often sug- 
gested, the right to govern themselves. It is the right to 
exercise ultimate control of a majority that exceeds them 
by about twenty to one. They have a genuine (if, to an 
independent observer, breathtaking) confidence in their 
capacity to be just and fair in all their dealings with the 
majority, despile the obvious fact that conflicts of interest 
between black and white must constantly arise. Is any 
man good enough to be entrusted with unfettered power 
in such circumstances, especially where deep-seated racial 
prejudices and loyalties are involved? It is a fundamental 
principle of the law of all civilised countries that no one 
shall be judge in his own cause. We do not allow a judge, 
for all his training in detachment and objectivity, to 
adjudicate in a matter in which he or his friends are per- 
sonally interested. In the same way a juryman, a member 
of a public authority or a company director are not per- 
mitted to participate in decisions in which there may be 
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a conflict between their own interests and their duty to 
others. Yet it is just this power, to decide issues in which 
their own vital interests may conflict with those of others, 
to which the whites in Rhodesia claim they are “morally 
entitled”. 

Is it surprising that some even of the white people 
themselves feel that such a claim discloses an unbelievable 
temerity; that the claim must be resisted; and that inde- 
pendence should not be granted without such constitu- 
tional safeguards as ensure, as far as is humanly possible, 
that the white minority does not act, at times when feeling 
runs high and passions are aroused, in a manner which it, 
itself, might regret in calmer moments? 


White Opposition to Smith 


It should be remembered that, from a total white popu- 
lation of 224,000, some 80,000 actually voted for Smith. 
Of the remaining (say) 20,000 adults, most are staunchly 
against Smith. Qualitatively the minority is pretty good 
and contains most of the church and university leaders, 
professional men and the like. Those of us who oppose 
Smith obviously feel that he is acting against the best 
interests of Rhodesia. 

Incredible as it may appear to an outside observer, the 
people who support the present régime in Rhodesia have 
convinced themselves of the justice of their own cause. 
They also believe that their own survival, at least in 
Rhodesia, is at stake. They are confident, determined and 
intransigent, and they will not accept a settlement, on 
terms other than their own, except under extreme pres- 
sure. Jt is not proposed here to discuss the form that 
that pressure should take, but unless it is exerted con- 
sistently and resolutely the outlook for Rhodesia is bleak. 


Tf the present régime is left in possession of the field, it 
can only Jead to a dreadful cataclysm, and that in the not 
very distant future. The claim that the régime has sub- 
Stantial support among the Africans is utterly and de- 
monstrably untrue. The régime has the backing of many 
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of the chiefs. Apart from the fact that they are paid 
government employees, dismissable at will, this is under- 
standable. The chiefs see all too clearly that, without the 
support of the régime, their hereditary powers will pass to 
leaders chosen by the people themselves. Other than that 
of the chiefs and their immediate personal following sup- 
port for the régime amongst the Africans is derisory. In 
many cases opposition to the régime is bitter and implac- 
able. It is not possible here to marshal all the evidence 
on the point and the following facts must suffice. 


Participation in elections under the 196! Constitution 
was boycotted by the African nationalists. It follows that 
such participation was confined to Africans who could be 
described as ‘moderate’ or ‘co-operative’. Despite this 
fact, the Rhodesian Front, the party that installed and now 
supports the régime, were unable to put up a single can- 
didate in a ‘B’ seat, in which the African vote would be 
decisive, and the African members of parliament who 
were elected, without exception strongly and consistently 
oppose the régime. The régime has detained or restricted 
without trial hundreds of African leaders. It, and preced- 
ing Governments, have banned all political partics with 
widespread support amongst the Africans, and have sup- 
pressed all African newspapers and periodicals expressing 
political views. They have discouraged most other forms 
of political activity amongst the Africans. Such actions 
are hardly consistent with a genuine belief in any sub- 
stantial measure of support amongst the Africans. 


The régime has given little evidence of concern for 
African advancement except in the purely economic field. 
On the contrary, it has shown a marked tendency to set 
back the clock as, for example, by tightening up the 
administration of the controversial Land Apportionment 
Act. It is believed that African opposition is becoming 
more intense and extreme. Unless effective action is taken 
to end this régime or compel it to change its fundamental 
thinking, the mounting hostile forces, now repressed, will 
burst out, with disastrous consequences for all Africa. 


Dr. S. F. MitcHevr has 
been elected Chairman, and 
Harry Ger Vice - Chair- 
man, of the Central Execu- 
tive for 1966-67. 


W. (BILL) Crook (Woking 
Branch, Surrey Area) and 
GeorGE EUSTANCE (West 
Kirby Beacon Branch, North 
Western Arca) have been co- 
opted as members of the 
Central Executive. 


Miss CONSTANCE BEAZLEY 
has been re-elected Chairman 
of the Women’s Association 


Central Executive for the 
year 1966-67. 
Mr. STANLEY RUBINSTEIN 


who is well known for his in- 
terest in art and welfare pro- 
jects, has been appointed 
Hon. Treasurer of the 
Women's Association. 


ALISON MACFIE MEMORIAL. 
The cross and candlesticks 
which are to be presented to 
All Hallows will be dedicated 
in the church at 2.30 p.m. on 
Sunday, September 25. 
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Joun Carrett and MIss 
Lestey Smi are the latest 
recruits to our staff with 
B.A.O.R. in Germany. 


Tony Norman, N.E. Field 
Officer, has moved from Har- 
rogate to Toc H Mark 
XVIII, “Glendyn”, Jesmond 
Park West. Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, 7. (Tel: 81-1524.) 


Dary Date: Westminster 
Abbey Fair, July 19 to 23. 


SEPTEMBER 12-16, VETER- 
ANS’ PARTY. Leader, BRIAN 
Dickson. Applications to 


G. Martin, Toc H H.Q. 15 
Trinity Square, E.C.3. 


THe Worrp CHAIN OF 
Licur will start at 9 p.m. on 
December 1] in CANBERRA, 
Australia. It will be observed 
in turn westward of there at 
the same hour of 9 p.m. by 
local time as far as the Paci- 
fic. Then in turn, west- 
ward from New Zealand to 
Canberra, the Chain will be 
completed at 9 p.m. local 
time on December 12. 
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Sports of the Paralysed 


J. C. A. FAURE 


THis SUMMER there are going to be three important sport- 
ing events: first, the National Stoke Mandeville Games for 
the paralysed at Stoke Mandeville from June 16 to 18. For 
these competitions we expect over 300 paralysed sportsmen 
and sportswomen from all parts of Britain. 


Second, the International Stoke Mandeville Games, also 
at Stoke Mandeville, from July 26 to 30. Last year there 
were 390 competitors from 24 countries as far apart as 
Korea, Japan, South Africa and Argentina. We expect a 
similar number this summer. 


Third, the Second Commonwealth Paraplegic Games 
which will be held in Jamaica during the two middle weeks 
of August. 


Now what is the importance of these Games and how 
did they start? First of all what is a paraplegic? He or she 
is a person who as the result of accident to or disease of 
the spinal cord is paralysed in the lower limbs and in part 
of the torso. Before the war the fate of paraplegics was a 
very sad one. There was no known treatment for them and 
apart from feeding them and with a minimum of nursing 
they became virtually outcasts of society. Their outlook 
was desperate and the average cxpectation of life was a 
mere two years. The whole attitude of the medical pro- 
fession was of defeatism that little or nothing could be 
done for these desperately unfortunate people. But all 
this changed during the second World War when an 
entirely new approach was made to the problem. 


In February, 1944 a new spinal unit was set up at the 
Stoke Mandeville Hospital as one of the preparations for 
the Second Front. The new concept was that the paralysed 
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person is not necessarily condemned to an institute for the 
next two or three years of his expected life. On the con- 
trary, modern treatment and rehabilitation could be applied 
to such persons not only to prolong their lives the same as 
any other person but especially to make them again useful! 


and happy members of society. 


This is one of the most remarkable yet hardly known 
advances made in medical science in the last two decades. 
Dr. Ludwig Guttmann, recently knighted for his services 
to the paraplegics, was appointed Director of the National 
Spinal Injuries Centre. Sir Ludwig, himself a surgeon of 
repute, realised that physiotherapy rather than surgery was 
the answer but how to apply physiotherapy to a person 
desperate and without hope whose wholchearted co- 
operation was so essential? He knew the answer. Sports 
and games are inborn in practically every human being. 
How much more this would apply to paralysed persons if 
they could be persuaded it was a definite possibility. Dr. 
Guttmann explained his views to a few wounded and 
paralysed servicemen whom he persuaded to become the 
pioneers. He trained them in archery, swimming, javelin 
throwing, table tennis, and even basket ball. The results 
were a revelation and naturally became a great encourage- 
ment not only to other patients in the hospital but even to 
paralysed ex-servicemen in other parts of the country 
and in many other countries. By 1948 many sports were 
added such as club swinging, fencing, snooker. 


All this time the patients went through a strict course of 
physiotherapy but it is important to note that the sports and 
games, apart from their tremendous psychological value, 
also had great therapeulic value. In the same year 1948 the 
first competition events were organised by the Spinal Unit 
and the Star & Garter Home. Thus the Stoke Mandeville 
Games were born. In 1952 the Military Rehabilitation 
Centre in Holland applied for permission to send a team 
to compete with the British team and this was the start of 
the International Stoke Mandeville Games. 


By 1955 some 280 paraplegic sportsmen and sports- 
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These wheelchair patients can play a strenuaus game of basket ball. 


women from 18 countries competed at Stoke Mandeville. 
The meeting was a tremendous success. It was the first meet- 
ing of paraplegic sports that I attended asa spectator, After 
the close Dr. Guttmann made the grave announcement that 
for financial reasons the future of these games was in 
danger. These international games did not receive govern- 
ment grants and continuation was dependent on public 
subscriptions. [t was decided to form the Paraplegic Sports 
Endowment Fund and to launch a nationwide appeal for 
donations. I was appointed chairman of this Fund. The 
appeal was highly successful and from that time forward 
the sports movement has grown beyond recognition and 
has become world-wide. 


In 1960, in co-operation with the Olympic Games Com- 
mittee, the Stoke Mandeville Games were held in Rome 
immediately following the Olympic Games. We sent a 
large team of British sportsmen and sportswomen who 
came back with many gold, silver and bronze medals. 
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In 1962 Australia organised the first Commonwealth 
Games in Perth. We chartered a plane and were able to 
send a large team of competitors. In 1964 we chartered two 
jet planes to take some 270 paralysed sportsmen and 
women with their escorts from this country and some of 
the continental countries to Tokyo. 

The success of these events and the impact they made 
on the people of Maly, Australia and Japan, in fact all 
over the world, has been well publicised. I was privileged 
to accompany the British teams on all three occasions 
and cannot find words enough to express my admiration 
for the courage and the infectious cheerfulness of these 
sportsmen and sportswomen. 

In conclusion I would like to emphasise that the purpose 
of these games is rehabilitation and resettlement of these 
people and there is Jittle doubt that this object has been 
and is being achieved on a world-wide scale. However 
these events are costly and subscriptions are continually 
needed. 


Ernie says: 


Why bother to argue this 
thing out? Much easier to 


write to H.Q. for a ruling. 


TOC H JOURNAL Hi! 


Senile Delinquency 
in Toc H jonn CALLE 


ALL OVER THE COUNTRY there are Branches which would 
seem to have good reason to be satisfied with their 
achievements yet are haunted by anxiety. Their attend- 
ances may be good, their finances sound, their head- 
quarters comfortable and their jobs well done, but as they 
look at themselves they have to admit that there is 
scarcely a man under forty among them and that each 
year their average age is going up, not down. They do not 
need an expert to tell what lies at the end of that road. 


Periodically this anxiety may break out in a general 
discussion on how to attract young blood, when someone 
will surely say that the trouble is that young people are 
not what they were. Whereupon someone else is almost 
bound to point out that the oldest piece of writing known 
to man said exactly the same thing, but that nevertheless 
youngsters of today are just as good as ever, if not 
better . . . And usually that is about as far as the dis- 
cussion ever gets and things go on much as before. 


Setting aside entirely the merits and demerits of modern 
youngsters, I would like to suggest in all seriousness that 
the biggest problem, though not the only one, arises from 
the fact that old men are not what they were—and that 
this is a comparatively new problem of society generally. 


A clue to this was given in the July 1964 JouRNAL, in 
a review of Nigel Walker’s Charles Russell Memorial 
Lecture on ‘‘Adolescent Maladjustment”. He suggested 
that in our rapidly changing society the youngsters are 
better able to adapt themselves to the changing conditions 
than adults, and that this breeds resentment in older 
people. “What shocks us then is the very adaptability of the 
young.” 
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It really does look as if older people are on the 
defensive in a way that has no parallel in history. Seniors 
no longer expect to command any degree of automatic 
respect from juniors. Many parents no longer expect to 
be the dominant influence in their children’s development. 
All this breeds bewilderment among the older generation 
and a tendency to shrug off the whole probicm as being 
something quite beyond them. 


Young folk in the main no longer seek their heroes 
among their elders. All their capacity for hero-worship is 
focussed upon their own generation. And, come to that, 
the older folk seem too discouraged or disillusioned to 
go in for much hero-worship of their own. Satire and 
smear are more to the current taste. 


In Biblical times to all intents and purposes society was 
static. Apart from the occasional war or famine the life 
of one generation was very similar to the life of another. 
Travel was by foot, horse or ship and the ships and 
horses of one generation resembled those of another. The 
relationship between parents and children was the same, 
as was the syllabus of education. In fact very little changed 
fundamentally until the last century, and the rate of social 
change in the last two decades has speeded up so fantasti- 
cally that it leaves us older people utterly dizzy. We can’t 
cope, we would like to contract out, whereas the 
youngsters (beatniks apart) do their best to come to terms 
with the life which confronts them. 


What danger is there of a separation of young and old 
creeping into Toc H? The answer surely is that it has 
been creeping in for years and has already taken a firm 
hold. The major sign of the times is the recent develop- 
ment of separate Toc H, or para-Toc H activities for 
young people, such as Mobile Action, Adventure Projects, 
Pioneers. etc. Let me hasten to say that these things are 
not bad in themselves: on the contrary, they are admirable. 
But do they portend a Great Divorce within Toc H itself 
—on the one hand youngsters experimenting with new 
expressions of Toc H to match the changing times and 
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on the other the older generation of members in ‘conven- 


tional’ Branches pursuing a separate forlorn path towards 
extinction? 


Here at Headquarters our Projects Centre, which deals 
with all youth and schools activities, is housed separately 
on the opposite side of Trinity Square. So far this has 
only come about because they did not wish the Centre to 
have an ‘office atmosphere’ but will it come more and 
more to symbolise this Great Divorce between old and 
young within the Movement itself? 


Let one thing be clear: Toc H, or any outdated part of 
it, should never be afraid to die. Pat Leonard said many 
years ago that the great thing about Toc H was that it 
could die tomorrow. Only let it be for a good reason and 
not a bad. If it were to die in order to be re-born in some- 
thing greater, well and good, but not for the negative 
reason that its older members could no longer bother to 
take the necessary steps to keep it alive. 


Both are Needed 


I just don’t believe that age and youth can no longer 
work side by side in the Movement. For a full expression 
of Toc H each needs the other. The old men need the 
stimulus and the renewal of seeing their ideals kindled 
afresh in younger men. The youngsters need to see in 
older men the personification of all that is worth 
emulating. If they want no truck with earlier generations 
then history will have been for nothing, the Elder Brethren 
irrelevant and Toc H merely a matter of doing what comes 
naturally in the here and the now. 


By all means let us press on with the younger expres- 
sions of Toc H, but I for one am not prepared to accept 
that teenagers and old men are no longer capable of 
making a go of things in an ordinary ‘conventional’ 
Branch—not if all concerned give it a serious try yet 
don’t make heavy weather of it. The ‘conventional’ 
Branch at its best is still the finest, and likely to be the 
most enduring expression of Toc H, but at its best it is 
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not a collection of ‘old faithfuls’ with their fixed stare 
at their old fixed image. It is all the while on the move, 
always learning from young and old alike. 


My own introduction to Toc H, as a youngster of 
sixteen, was into a large Branch where the ages ranged 
from sixteen to sixty-plus, and none of us would have 
dreamed of Toc H in any other pattern. For us youngsters 
part of the thrill of it was to rub shoulders, level-pegging, 
with far older men. We argued together, we undertook 
jobs together and we played the fool together. What is 
more, we knew the way into most of the older men’s 
homes; we were welcome to drop in any time, whether on 
Toc H business or not. Most of my Toc H was learnt not 
at the Branch but at “Major’s’ house on Sunday evenings 
after church when two, three or half a dozen of us, 
‘Methodies’, ‘Conger-eels’ or C. of E.’s would forgather 
and argue the toss on anything imaginable over a pot-luck 


supper. 
The thing that held me, I am quite sure, is that much 
older men were prepared, in that kind of way, to take a 
good deal of time and trouble over me and others of my 
age. Nowadays life has speeded up and become more of 
a pursuit after material things; older folk are tending to 
withdraw from first-hand participation in the demands of 
life, turning instead to television’s offer of life at second 
hand. The present-day equivalent of ‘Major’ might not 
be pleased if you turned up at his home on a Sunday 
evening in the middle of “Doctor Finlay’s Casebook”. 


Happily there are still a good many Branches where the 
mixture of young and old still flourishes and renews 
itself. Perhaps they will write and tell us what their secret 
is. Moreover I can remember a recent Seniors’ Week at 
Dor Knap when by happy accident two teenage lads joined 
our gang of old hands. In no time these young chaps had 
teamed up with two of the seventy-year-olds and for sheer 
effervescence there was nothing to choose between old 
and young. They were tonics to one another and tickled 
pink by the unexpected encounter. 
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Many of our older men will say, “But we've done all 
we can; we've invited youngsters to our meetings and 
they’ve never turned up again.” All I can say is that some 
of our Branch meetings are just about the best way I 
know of keeping people apart. There is no real meeting 
in them at all; people come in, sit through a set sequence 
of events, and go away without any real encounter having 
taken place. Just like a church service! ‘Meetings’ like 
this are worse than useless. Youngsters will say, “If this 
is all that Toc H amounts to then it’s not for me.” All we 
will have done is to innoculate them against the real thing 
—the deep thing. The real thing, real encounter, is more 
often found outside the meeting place, in unorganised 
ways, in members’ homes, in shared activities, in car 
journeys together. These uncovenanted experiences are 
what give the formal Branch meetings their validity. 


So it all comes back to the question with which I began 
—whether old people are as good as they used to be. 
Have our older members chucked in the sponge. or are 
they game enough still to try through hospitality and 
other ways to build a relationship with younger people? 
This need not mean pretending to be ‘with it’ in all 
the trends that youngsters drift in and out of. It does 
mean taking trouble in the way that older men took it 
over the likes of me some thirty years ago. But if we older 
members of today can no longer be bothered about such 
things then the Great Divorce may soon become absolute 
and Toc H just one more broken family. 


Hovis 


the golden heart of every meal 
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Toc H Wins Its Own Cup! 


DERRICK BROWN 


An account of the Toc H (Manchester) Rugby 
Football Club's sixteenth annual ‘S2ven-a-side* 
Competition 


ON SATURDAY April 30, a glorious day. the rugby teams 
and their supporters gather at Didsbury around one-thirty. 
The club house behind the Didsbury Hotel gets a little 
congested as thirty-two teams change. Two o'clock and 
the games start; a little delay where teams have been 
held up by traffic, but soon all is under way: games can 
be watched on any of four pitches, the ladies serve tea 
and sandwiches. and the sausages sizzle on the hot-dog 
stand. Harry Betteney announces the first results from 
the John Players loudspeaker van and they are entered 
on the results board. Preliminary rounds over, the losers 
have another chance in the Consolation Competition. 


Toc H is still in the main competition and going well, 
as are I.C.f. Widnes, De La Salle O.B. and Old 
Hulmeians. First surprise, Burnage beat the holders, 
Ashton-on-Mersey. Some really good sevens rugby can 
be scen in many of the games. Toc H, after being down 
3-0, rally to beat I.C.I, 8-3. First semi-final is a cracker, 
De La Salle score first, Old Hulmeians hit back with two 
tries; De La Salle get a goal to make it 8-6 near time, 
then Old Hulmeians break from their own line and Jones 
sprints for the line, only to be bundled into touch a few 
yards short. Final whistle blows. Next the final of the 
Consolation Competition between Old Salfordians and 
Old Salians, who now have only six men but play 


brilliantly to win 16-10. 


fi 


Now the final between Toc H and De La Salle Old 
Boys. Within seconds Toc H scores a try and soon 
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another; the Old Boys score a try and convert; half-time 
6-5. Toc H presses in second half and goes close a few 
times before Steve Fletcher brilliantly gathers fifty yards 
out, sprints for the line and, amid tremendous applause, 
dives over for the conclusive try. There is wild jubilation 
from Toc H and its friends as the President presents 
skipper Derek Squirrell with the winners’ Pennant. The 
marquee and goal posts taken down, the field cleared, 
the Children’s Camp with a further £35 to £40 towards 
the target, we walk tired but contented to the Didsbury 
Hotel to celebrate a truly wonderful day. 


Elder Brethren 


we will remember them 


AttrilH—On April 17, the Rev. Walter Attrill, aged 72, Padre 
of Ryde Branch. Elected 16.1.62. 

Bell—On March 15, Frank Gordon Bell, aged 72, of Llangollen 
Branch. Elected 7.2.°58. 

Bramnier—On May 4, Charles William Brammer, aged 70, of 
Newstead Branch. Elected 10.11.°64. 

Buckmaster—On December 16, Anthony N. Buckmaster, a 
Central General member. Elected 5.1.73). 

Clerk—On May 20, Walter James Clerk, aged 69, of Budleigh 
Salterton Branch. Elected 10.9.'S6, 

Cooper—On May 6, Robert Geoffrey Cooper, aged 61, a founder 
member of Shrewsbury Branch. Elected 14.6.°29. 

Dou—On May 3, the Very Rev. Alan Campbell Don. k.c.v.o.. 
D.D. (formerly Dean of Westminster), aged $I, a Central 
General member (Cavendish Association.) Elected 1922. 

Dowbiggin—On May 24, Sir Herbert Layard Dowbiggin, C.M.G.. 
aged 85, an East Anglia Area member (formerly of Ceylon). 
Elected in 1926. 

Dunn—On May 4, Arthur Dunn, aged 68, of Gillingham Branch. 
Elected 21.4.'64. 

Gillam—On April 20. James Gillam, aged 60, of Bewdley 
Branch. Elected 14.10.'64. 
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Hollins—On May 9. Stephen G. Hollins, aged 70, of Wadhurst 

Branch, Elected 10.9.56. 
= March 7. Gordon William Jackson, aged 55, 

Serre of Wymondham Branch. Elected June 1949, 

Jones—On May 12, Edward Jones, aged 62, of Rhyl North 
Branch. Elected 31.8.49. 

Kewley—On May 1. William Enos Kewley, aged 72, of Dalton- 
in-Furness Branch. Elected 23.6.49. 

Miller—On May 21, Alexander Miller, of Ayr Branch, aged 77, 
a Foundation Member and a Vice-President of Toc H. 

Norcross—On April 18. Edward Henry Norcross, aged 82, a 
founder member of Weston Rhyn Branch. Elected 3.7.'40. 

Nuttall—On April 9, Wilfred Herbert Nuttall, aged 66, of 
Barnoldswick Branch. Elected 23.14.731. 

Oliver—On May 1, the Rev. David Richard Oliver, aged 55, 
of Cirencester Branch, formerly of Broadstairs and St. 
Peters Branch. Elected 13.1.’5S. 

Phillips—On April 30. Wilfred Phillips, aged 56, a founder 
member of Ipswich Branch. Queensland, and one time 
Editor of “Northern Light” of Toc H, Queensland. Elected 
1938. 

Platten—On April 21, Herbert George Platten, aged 71. of 
Wymondham Branch. Elected 30.1.'50. 

Rhodes—On April 30, George Rhodes, aged 68, of Market 
Rasen Branch. Elected 10.7.'56. 

Rigge—On May 2. the Ven. Archdeacon William Harrison Rigg. 
aged 88, of Tunbridge Wells Branch, Elected 28.10.'47. 
Simmons—On May 7. Alan Dudley Simmons, aged 62, a Central 
General member (formerly of Mark VH). Elected in March. 

1924. 

Thom—On April 28, David Thom, aged 79, of Crieff Branch. 
Elected 8.12.°61. 

Warren—On April 22, Ewart E. H. Warren, of Westham Branch. 
Elected 15.4.'29. 

Watson—On April 16, Peter Watson, aged 43. of Paisley Branch. 
Elected 27.12.61. 


In Memoriam 


ALEXANDER MILLER 


As Sergeant-Major, and thus Chief of Staff. to the Town 
Major in Poperinge in World War 1, it was Alex who took 
{then) Colonel R. S. May, Neville Talbot and Tubby to the 
deserted and shell-damaged house which they took over 
and made into Talbot House. 


| 
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Thus a Foundation Member of Toc H and later one of 
its Vice-Presidents, Alex always exercised a quiet and often 
decisive influence on the Movement. Between the wars 
while an hotel keeper in London, he was an expert member 
of the Management Committee of ‘Forty-Two’ Trinity 
Square. When laler he returned to his native Scotland and 
took over an hotel in Ayr his hospitality and devotion to the 
Toc H cause became a great enrichment to the Scottish 
Family. 

es 


HERBERT DOWBIGGIN 


When Tubby and Pat Leonard visited Ceylon in 1926 Sir 
Herbert. then Inspector General of Police, caught from them 
the infection of Toc H and as a result he turned upon the 
Toc H unit in Colombo, which Colin Kerr had started a 
year or two earlier, that burning enthusiasm which was 
the secret of his remarkable influence over other people. 


To have an I.G.P. as a member would have been quite 
a quickening experience for the Branch, but to have one 
of the Policeman’s calibre was to be subjected to volcanic 
action. For eight years, as Chairman of the Branch, he 
guided or urged it, with the result that for years afterwards 
it bore the stamp of his passionate desire to serve his fellow 
men and of his quite astounding gift for organisation. 


He had no arts as a public speaker—indeed his style of 
oratory was rather a Branch joke—but, allied to his per- 
sonality, what he said could turn into leaping flames the 
embers of good intention which only smouldered in most of 
us. No one in Ceylon, from the Governor downwards, was 
secure from his importunity if there was a job to be done, 
but all recognised his complete sincerity and selflessness. 


[t is nearly thirty years since he left Ceylon on retirement 
from a Police Force which he had made the envy of all 
others in the British Colonial territories, but only in the 
last few years has his pen failed to keep him in touch with 
hundreds of old friends everywhere. His always illegible 
postcards were somehow deciphered, but a crippling arthritis 
stanched the flow, and since to him communication with his 
friends was life-blood, no doubt his great soul had to find 
another medium. 

GEIG 
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State of the Nation 


III — Dockers in the Dock 


‘LONGSHOREMAN’ 
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The writer works in the London Docks 


COMMITTEES may discuss modernisation of the Docks, 
new roads may be built within the Docks system, new 
developments formulated, new plant installed, all at a cost 
of millions of pounds, but the one vitally important factor 
is always with us and as yet there is no body, group, plan- 
ning authority, union or Government which dares to face 
the fact that, unless one has the labour force to use this 
new plant to advantage, it is about as wise as building a 
house on sand. 


The militants’ cry is for nationalisation of the Docks, 
but do we ever hear anyone mention work? Some of the 
claims of the dock workers are genuine. It can be a 
dangerous job, it can be dirty work, even with overalls 
and gloves provided. Education-wise one is not required 
to be highly qualified. 


There are many complaints against the management, 
some of them well founded, for it is not too hard to find 
some jumped-up official who stupidly insists on ‘going by 
the book’, instead of using common sense and taking a 
decisive attitude over some small issue which can easily 
get out of hand if not nipped in the bud. All this apart, 
the real trouble lies in the use—or lack of use—of the 
available labour force. Restrictive practices, petty 
demands and bad habits are costing the country hundreds 
of thousands of pounds daily. 


Let us start at the beginning of the dockers’ day at the 
‘call-on’, 7.45 a.m. Here the work is allocated, so many 
gangs to each job; a gang consisting of anything from 


a 
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eight to thirteen men according to the type of goods to 
be handled, general, meat, fruit, etc. From the ‘call-on’, 
to work, but first many will return outside the dock to 
their cars parked nearby: some will even have the odd 
cup of tea before starting, then to the shed—and we have 
lost the first fifteen minutes. 


Whether it be loading or unloading it will cease at the 
very latest at 9.30 a.m., commonly known as ‘mug-o-time’. 
Mobile canteens are provided and are on site at or before 
the sacred hour. The tea may not be very tasty (could 
never understand why) but it quenches many a thirst. 
Nevertheless a good proportion of men can be seen ta 
hop in the car and drive out to... ? a café—betting 
shop—home? Work resumes at 10 a.m.—for some. Ifa 
gang on ‘call-on’ were asked by the management to work 
a man short there would, at best, be a flat refusal, but if 
a man who has slipped out during “‘mug-o-time’ is not 
back before 10.30 or maybe 11 a.m., who cares? 


More and more pallet boards are used for stowing and 
stacking in sheds by the use of fork lift trucks. Time 
saving? Yes, if we are on piece work. If not, a reduc- 
tion in muscle-use indeed, but what is happening to the 
owners of the muscles? Are they being used elsewhere 
stowing, loading or unloading? 1 fear that on many 
occasions there are four sets of muscles doing no more 
than pushing forward the ace of spades, or another of the 
fifty-two cards, which might well be the heaviest thing 
lifted for perhaps an hour or so. But it will not be for 
an hour or so this morning, for at 11.30 a.m. jobs will 
slowly close down, and the trek to canteen, home, café 
or local pub will begin: dinner break is 12 to 1 p.m. 


So far our cranes, electric trucks and all the other 
mechanical devices have been earning for less than three 
hours. We will be at dinner till the ‘call-on’ at 12.45. We 
are back at work about 1 p.m., but if one looks along the 
quay about 1.10 and counts the number of cranes actually 
moving it’s often not very impressive, not exactly a hive 
of industry. 
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If you think this is too biased ask any lorry driver who 
frequents the Docks and has sat all day waiting to be 
unloaded, only to be told at 4 or 4.30 p.m., “Sorry chum, 
come back tomorrow’. He is in all probability a member 
of the same union, but this will not prevent him from 
citing the docker as an obstructionist, slow, except on 
piece work or a ‘job and finish’, and always ready to 
demand his rights (I’ve heard it explained as the Dockers’ 
Charter—all take, no give) and the very first to stop work 
unti! something has been done about ‘It’, whatever ‘It’ 
may be. To demand one’s rights is O.K.; we live in a 
democracy, but if we stuck to the rules on both sides 
how much more would be achieved. 


Assuming that work resumes at 1 p.m. sharp, then we’ll 
work through to the next ‘mug-o-break’ at 2.30 p.m.: back 
at about 3 p.m. then, provided there is no rain, no dispute, 
etc., we will work on till 5 p.m. If the job pays enough 
we may even go on, after a suitable break, to 6 or 6.30 
p.m., which we will call a ‘7 o'clock’, that is, providing 
it’s between Monday and Friday. Where there is no over- 
time being worked, which is a costly business, all our 
machinery has been in use for about 6} hours. It lies 
idle for 17$ hours and the agreed 40-hour week is in 
actual fact around 36} hours or less. 


Now all that has been written so far may be dismissed 
as piffling capitalist nonsense by our colourful friend the 
docker, but he knows that it is true. No industry, least 
of all the Docks, can possibly afford to have a capital 
investment of millions of pounds idle for 174 hours out 
of every 24. If the Labour Government is sincere in 
wanting to “get Britain moving” (or take any other slogan 
we hear so much of at a time of a General Election) then 
it must implement at the very least a two-shift system. 


Jack Dash said in a television interview, having seen 
how Dutch dockers work three shifts, “We are not owls, 
we will not work at night”. It might not be necessary to 
ask men to work at night if the two-shift system were 
implemented and made to work in the near future. 
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There could be increased trade which the country could 
attract simply by offering a more reasonable delivery date, 
reduction in prices because of ihe larger amounts pro- 
duced and exported, reduction in shipping costs due to a 
quicker turn around of ships (every extra hour a ship is 
berthed is a costly business and has to be added to freight 
charges). This is not just a mental exercise but a practical 
proposition and the only real workable solution which 
will in turn repair the damaged economy of this nation. 


This solution, if put forward by the Docks Modernisa- 
tion Committee, with a recommendation for guaranteed 
higher regular wages for the docker who is willing to work 
for one of two eight-hour shifts, with regular timed breaks 
and a realistic approach to the use of mechanical hand- 
ling equipment, a higher standard of working conditions 
tied to a higher standard of discipline and regular employ- 
ment, would go more than half way to solving the econo- 
mic problems of this country which lives or dies by its 
exports. 


Before the last war conditions in the Docks were bad, 
very bad. During the struggle to break down old capi- 
talist grips on Docks labour, Ernest Bevin caused a revo- 
lution in working conditions and pay. It was as if he had 
cut a vein which would slowly pump away the old tainted 
life blood until the time came when the blood would clot 
and eventually heal. Then the blood would start flowing 
again, pumping new life into a static, sad, embittered 
industry. But it did not happen that way; all the benefits 
are still with us but the incentive to work is lacking. The 
clot has not formed to arrest the flow from the vein; it is 
still pumping the life blood to waste. The open end of 
the vein must be sealed, a blood transfusion is required, 
but this time into the human side of the Docks. It needs 
to be put over in the right way to the docker, explained 
word by word, until the men themselves realise and under- 
stand that when men and machines are working lo a 
reasonable capacity a far happier life could be enjoyed by 
all. The docker could really walk with his head in the air 
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and be a proud man, proud of his job, proud of himself. 
No more the indignity of asking for work, or offering his 
book which might be rejected day after day should there 
be a slump. There are even some advantages in shift 
work to the worker, once he gets used to it. The blood 
of the nation will once again begin to flow, not to waste, 
and the economy of the nation will move in the Tight 
direction. 

This is the theory, but it could be put into practice; the 
dockers have got to face facts, the real facts, not the kind 
of rubbish that is spoken at open-air meetings where to 
disagree with the speaker might end in intimidation. The 
unions have a major part to play if they want to help the 
Government of their choice, but they have yet to learn 
how to impart information to their members, and how to 
keep in touch with the latest situation. This is a must 
before the country grinds to a standstill or we solve our 
problems of the balance of payments by the age-old, so 
called Tory, answer of mass unemployment. 


It could happen, Brother. 


i Mark Times 


i il—-No Boredom Here! 
GEOFFREY BATCHELAR 


IF ONE OF THE CHARACTERISTICS of the Britisher is that he 
keeps a stiff upper lip, one of those of the Toc H-er is 
that he endeavours to keep his upper lip supple! He does 
this not by means of forced heartiness but through “high 
hearted happiness”, through the joy of fellowship with 
others and service for others, through laughter. I 
experienced all these to the full during the five most 
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happy years in a London Mark in the nineteen- 
twenties as a young office worker in the City. Much of the 
laughter came from a hard-working little Toc H Concert 
Party called the “Tic-Tocs”, one of whose comedy items 
was entitled “The Parsons of Puddle”. This laughter 
remains with me forly years after when, as a retired 
parson, I have come to live in a place that really is called 
Puddletown! And now, “far from the madding crowd”, 
l have time to read through the Toc H Annual Reports. 
] am particularly interested in the references to the Marks 
and to the personal conviction of our Vice-Patron, the 
Hon. Angus Ogilvy, as to their value and to the desirability 
of increasing (heir numbers. 


It is obvious that, in a changing world, the use and 
character of the Marks have changed with the years. At 
the same time I am sure that their importance has not 
diminished. Even if the overall membership of the Move- 
ment has dropped, the population of the Marks remains 
static with some four hundred to five hundred residents. 
a small though vociferous minority. 


Just as, those many years ago, hundreds of young 
fellows like myself found in a Mark an oasis in a desert, 
a refuge in a rough sea, and who years afterwards remain 
eternally grateful to those who introduced them Mark- 
wards, so today, when the enemy is boredom. the Marks 
can save hundreds from a listless and purposeless life of 
drift (and even crime), and draw them into something 
thal is worthwhile and not self-centred. Always assuming 
that each Mark contains a nucleus of sound Toc H men, 
including a few a little more senior, and that each 
new resident is impressed with his responsibilities as a 
Marksman and instructed in the meaning of Toc H, the 
Marks will inevitably carry out the original purpose of 
our Movement—‘‘TO CHange Chaps.” For when this 
has happened, the new Marksman will begin to make his 
mark on those around him, individually and collectively. 


The Marks are open wide to the world and welcome 
especially visitors from overseas. And if the world gives 
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boredom as the excuse for time wasting and apathy, then 
the Marks can shout aloud to the world: “No boredom 
here!” For here in the Marks, after over forty years of 
history, will still be found friendliness to the stranger, 
laughter in the fellowship and a purpose in life. For me. 
a Mark opened up fresh vistas, gave me new interests. 
Others too have found themselves being drawn into the 
fellowship almost imperceptibly as, assisted by their Chapel 
prayers together and strengthened by their fortnightly 
Holy Communion, they have begun to be conscious of the 
truth of the Toc H prayer that God has so wonderfully 
made Toc H. 

If then in 1966 each Mark contains a number of dedi- 
cated men (with a padre at their centre). now is the time 
to broadcast their purpose to headmasters, to business 
houses, Labour Exchanges, etc., so that interested parents 
and schoolmasters may get into touch with the Marks. 
Then perhaps Industry may again come to the rescue and 
finance the opening of new Marks, 


The Early Christian Church first drew men into it as its 
staunch members “‘continued in the doctrine, the fellow- 
ship, the breaking of bread and the prayers”. and then 
sent them out to preach the Gospel. The Marks can act 
in a similar way, the Marksmen first learning and then 
actually teaching. usually by “practising the Gospel rather 
than preaching it”. 

A Mark has been described as a power house. A power 
house has first to generate power and then to send it out 
for the benefit of the community. This is still the dual pur- 
pose of a Mark today. There can be no boredom here! 
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AREA NEWS 


SURREY AND SUSSEX 


Another new unit in Surrey makes its début with twenty 
or so men signifying their intention to ‘have a go` after 
the initial meeting of a unit at Godalming. Full marks to 
the door knockers who covered some four hundred men in 
their canvass of the locality. Top prize for bringing in the 
most men went to a team of three from the Toc H group 
in Ash, who themselves have not been in the Movement 
more than a year! This Godalming unit is now exploring 
sixteen different opportunities of service, from helping on 
the social side of a large epileptic home and teaching immi- 
grant Italian children English so that they can start primary 
education, to forming a team of men from the five different 
housing areas of the town, so all seems set fair for a very 
worthwhile unit. 


A mighty bonfire makes another story from the South 
Coast where Seaford, also a group, with a team of boys 
from their Blatchington Court affiliated school and some 
Scouts, cleared a nearby beauty spot and feasted on bangers 
and hot drinks around a sizeable fire when the job was done. 


Operation Octopus (see A.G.C.'s book Extension) rears 
again its ugly, but so useful, head in making preliminary 
contacts for a new probe at East Grinstead. For many of 
us there is another pretty busy summer ahead. 

Ray FARES 
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An unusual spot of baby-watching by the Swindon Toc If Rover Crew 


at their All-Fools’ Night party. 


SOUTHERN 


The Southampton Hospital Broadcasts Service sponsored 
by Toc H is now fully operational and is working from the 
well equipped studio in the cellar of Mark V. Every even- 
ing between 8.00 and 9.00 p.m. a special programme is re- 
layed to patients in all the local hospitals, as well as to the 
old people’s home and the blind home. On Wednesdays 
between 7.00 and 7.30 p.m. there is a special programme for 
the Children’s Hospital. Other programmes during the week 
include “Review™, a look at recent events in Southampton; 
“Requests”, records played as asked for by patients, relatives 
and friends, together with messages of greetings and good 
wishes; “It Happened in Southampton”, a programme of 
notable events past and present; a programme of pop music 
and one of classical ; “The Church in Southampton”, being a 
Sunday visit to one of the Southampton churches; and of 
course the Saturday visits to the Dell, for live commentaries 
of the “Saints” and the evening review of other local sport- 
ing events. It is hoped to give a full coverage of the events 
during the visit of Her Majesty The Queen when she visits the 
City in July. 


TA 
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The Bishop of Southampton 
and the Chief Announcer. 
George Clegg. watched the 
Lord Mayor of Southampton 
when he made the opening 
broadcast from the new studios 
in the basemeat of Mark V 
earlier this year. 


During the past three years, whilst the service has been 
steadily built up and perfected, all those responsible have had 
very much in their minds the personal aspect of this work, in 
other words, the patient in the hospital bed. This is illustrated 
very clearly by a recent request published in the local evening 
paper which asked, “Have you got a bedside manner? Do 
you like people; enjoy a chat and listening to problems?”. 
The request goes on to ask for volunteers to visit the hospi- 
tals to discover the sort of programmes the palients like best, 
and at the same time to have a friendly chat with those who 
have no visitors. FRED BROOKER 


LINCOLNSHIRE 


Shortly before Christmas Boston group visited Freiston 
Hall Children’s Hospital to see if they could be of service 
in any way and were told about little Susan, who, because 
of a hip disorder, had to be encased in plaster of paris 
right down to her feet. This meant that Susan was com- 
pletely incapable of moving about and had to be carried 
wherever she wanted to go. What was worse, she could not 
play with the other children and felt left out of everything. 


At Matron’s request, a member undertook to concoct a 
vehicle of sorts which would fit Susan’s rather awkward 
fixed position so that she could ride it like a rocking horse 
and at the same time propel herself about by the very 
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All ready to got 
Susan is mobile again. 


limited movement of her feet. By adding Shepherd castors 
to the corners of the ‘truck* (call it what you will), she soon 
learned how to scoot about in any direction and to take 
part in games with the other children. Happily, Susan has 
now been taken out of the plaster cast and is starting to 
walk all over again and the ‘truck’ has been put to one side 
ready for any similar case in the future. 


BEN CHATIERTON 


OXFORD & THAMES VALLEY 


Of the original CHalronts Branch members only four 
remain (one a sprightly over-cighty) but besides them the 
Branch now includes about forty men of the Epileptic Colony 
at Chalfont St. Peter, where there is also a Women’s Asso- 
ciation Branch of some thirty patients. The four concentrate 
their entire efforts on the Colony for which, apart from 
monthly meetings. they organise parties with first-class enter- 
tainment and audiences of anything up to six hundred. They 
also run coach outings and river trips, with tip-top meals pro- 
vided by Toc H Branches on the route. 


There must be many similar institutions up and down the 
country where nearby Branches could play as great a part in 
the social life of all concerned. 

DERICK PARSONS 


pna 
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“State of the Nation” 


I WAS AMAZED and disgusted 
lo read your article, “State of 
the Nation”, in the May issue 
of the JourNaL, in which you 
dare to run down the British 
people. Jt appears that your 
judgement of a nation’s worth 
is based solely on the amount 
of money it has amassed, by 
fair means or foul. The 
British are the finest, the 
kindest and the bravest nation 
on earth. 


The reason why the £ is 
weak is that Britain has saved 
the world on two occasions, by 
fighting and winning two wars, 
and in doing so gave its all in 
blood and wealth, whilst other 
nations looked on, and sold 
them weapons at exorbitant 
prices. The world owes Britain 
a debt which all the gold in 
the world will not repay. 


Your article made me sick 
and I will never buy another 
copy of the Journa, and will 
persuade others to do the 
same. I should be most happy 
to see you emigrate to France, 


Germany or Italy, with their 
cconomic miracles. 
PHILIP BROWN 


Shrivenham. 


“New Forum” 


I votre the spring edition of 
the “New Forum“ the best so 
far. The editors at last seem 
to have realiscd that words of 
one syllable are just as effec- 
live in putting over something 
as an article which contains a 
lot of high sounding phrases. 
{Í can say that I really enjoyed 
every word of edition No. 80. 


IT am not alone in this train 
of thought. We are often told 
that the “New Forum™ can be 
used for providing discussion 
points at meetings. Trouble 
is I have never found anyone 
who understands the articles 


well enough to be able to 
initiate discussions. But I feel 
the latest issue removes this 


barrier and was a real joy to 
read. 

ALLAN HUNT 
Aldershot. 
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The Journal 


AT A MEETING some weeks 
ago [ had the pleasure of 
listening to a talk on the 
JOURNAL by its Editor; its aim, 
contents, production, etc. In 
conversation with a fellow 
Branch member, the sugges- 
tion was put forward that 
many benefits could be 
obtained by a drastic change 
of format to that of a tabloid 
style newspaper. In this con- 
nection I refer you to “New 
World”, published by the 
United Nations Association. 
The March edition of this 
shect caught my cye, since 
many of the types of article 
included could be visualised 
in our own JOURNAL. 


I suggest that this style, com- 
prising cight pages per issue, 
would offer many undoubted 
advantages; it would convey 
some sense of topicality; it 
would present more oppor- 
tunity for display and the use 
of larger illustrations; it would 
appeal to the advertisers and, 
lastly, it would be cheaper to 
produce and mail. 


You could no doubt find 
your own subjects, but as 
examples of proposed contents 
could I suggest the following 


headlines. “Fifty years ago”, 
“TN hl Bs 2s secs HOF 
notebook”, “The Marks”, 
“From the Area Secretary”, 


0 


“A Builder's view” etc., etc. 
Revolutionary? — perhaps; but 
this could give a much needed 


boost to our lines of com- 
munication. 

CHRIS TERRY 
Solihull. 


THERE IS much crilicism of the 
JournaL here in Sunderland, 
as, for instance: 


“Its unattractive. The 
{H.Q.] want to remember that 
whilst we will put up with 
almost anything. outsiders 
would not give it a second 
glance.” 

“True, ils like a Trade 


Journal and the layout is too 
stereotyped. A little colour 
would help and the price is 
ridiculously low; 1s. 6d. to 2s. 
might help to improve it.” 


“Perhaps they [again H.Q.] 
should consider bi-monthly or 
even quarterly editions, even if 
they combined with the New 
Forum to save printing costs. 
I've heard it said that the 
Forum does not get a large 
enough circulation; after all 
they want to us to join with 
the ladies!” [Do they mean 
the New Forum or The Log, 
1 wonder? Ed.] 


It is not as if the JOURNAL 
could be considered news- 
worthy in an up-to-the-minute 
sense; a joining of forces could 
serve two purposes, keep us 
informed and at the same time 
eater for the intellectuals. 


“Why shouldn’t the JOURNAL 
have an editorial and be out- 
spoken on various aspects of 
Toc H and life in general? 
The Editor is, after all, mould- 
ing the opinion of the Movc- 
ment,” 


Any comments on that little 
lot, kind Sir? We, unlike 
Padre John Durham, will not 
take offence. 

BILL BAINS 
Sunderland. 
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HOLIDAY ACCOMMODATION 


RUGES, BELGIUM. — Toc H parties and 
individual visitors to this lovely old city are 
offered good 
meals in a very friendly atmosphere at HOTEL 
Within easy reach of coast and othar 
famed Cities of Art. 


accommodation and excellent 


English spoken, strongly 


recommended. Write for brochure and terms 
to Mr. Jules Lietaert, Hotel Jacobs, 1 Balte- 

straat, Bruges, Belgium, 
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not too late to come to Warden Dor Knap Floribunda: collec- 
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setting on North Kent coast. Bus 
service direct to Manar door 
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N7ISTA—A survey of Toc H over 
Y fifty vears in words and pictures. 
ds. 6d from H.Q. or Area Staff. 


carriage paid home in U.K. All 
other types available. Send s.a.c. 
for list of varicties or 9d. for 
colour catalogue. Discount up to 
121% to purchaser off list prices. 
Delivers direct from the nursery 
from November onwards. 
ORDERS WITH CASH to: W. E. 


Rruton. FRHS. J Browning 
Road. Enfield, Middix. Profits to 
the Family Purse. 

ORCA TING: Professional 


Shorthand.Typing(MSS§/Tapes). 
Translaiing. Mabel Eyles and Part- 
rers, 10 Beaconsfield Road, Friem 
Barnct, N11. ENTerprise 3324. 
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